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Now the church in this respect hath been in|gathered church, but not to the being a mem- 
being in all generations; for God never wanted | ber of the Catholic church; yet itis absolutely 
some such witnesses for him, though many |necessary, where God affords the opportunity 
times slighted, and not much observed by this|of knowing it: and the outward testimony is 
world; and therefore this church, though still/to be believed, where_it is presented and re- 
in being, hath been oftentimes as it were in-|vealed. 
visible, in that it hath not come under the} What maketh, or how cometh a man to 
observations of the men of this world, being,|be, a minister, pastor, or teacher in the church 
as saith the scripture, Jer. iii. 14, one of a city, |of Christ ? 
and two of a family. And yet though the| We answer; By the inward power and vir- 
church thus considered may be as it were hid|tue?of the Spirit of God. For, as saith our 
from wicked men, as not then gathered into| proposition, Having received the true know- 
a visible fellowship, yea and not observed |ledge of things spiritual by the Spirit of God, 
even by some that are members of it, yet|without which they cannot be known, and 
may there notwithstanding many belong to|being by the same in measure purified and 
it;as when Elias complained he was left alone.|sanctified, he comes thereby to be called and 
1 Kings xix. 18. God answered unto him, “I|moved to minister to others; being able to 
have reserved to myself seven thousand men, |speak, from a living experience, of what he 
who have not bowed their knees to the image|himself is a wituess; and therefore knowing 
of Baal;” whence the apostle argues, Rom. xi.|the terror of the Lord, he is fit to persuade 
the being of a remnant in his day. men, &c. 2 Cor. v. 11, and his words and mis- 
Secondly. The church is to be considered |istry. proceeding from the inward power and 
as it signifies a certain number of persons|virtue, reach to the hearts of his hearers, and 
gathered by God’s Spirit, and by the testi-|make them approve of him, and be subject 
mony of some of his servants raised up for|unto him. 
that end, unto the belief of the true principles| That which is necessary to make a man a 
and doctrines of the Christian faith, who|Christian, so as without it he cannot be truly 
through their hearts being united by thejone, must be much more necessary to make 
same love, and their understandings informed |a man a minister of Christianity ; seeing the 
in the same truths, gather, mect, and assem-|one is.a degree above the other, and is in- 
ble together to wait upon God, to worship|cluded in it: nothing less than he that sup- 
him, and to bear a joint testimony for the|poseth a master, supposeth him first to have 
truth against error, suffering for the same, |attained the knowledge and capacity of a 
and so becoming through this fellowship as|scholar. They that are not Christians, can- 
one family and household in certain respects, |not be teachers and ministers among Chris- 
do each of them watch over, teach, instruct, |tians. 
and care for one another, according to their} Allministersof the New Testament ought to 
several measures and attainments. Such were|be ministers of the Spirit, and not of the letter, 
the churches of the primitive times gathered |according to that of 2 Cor. ili. 6, and as the 
by the apostles ; whereof we have divers men-|old Latin hath it, Not by the letter, but by 
tioned in the Holy Scriptures. And as to the|the Spirit: But how can a man be a minister 
visibility of the church in this respect, there|of the Spirit, who is not inwardly called by 
hath been a great interruption since the apos-|it, and who looks not upon the operation and 
tles’ days, by reason of the apostacy. testimony of the Spirit as essential to his call ? 
To bea member then of the Catholic church,|As he could not be a minister of the letter 
there is need of the inward calling of God by|who had thence no ground for his call, yea, 
his light in the heart, and a being leavened|who was altogether a stranger to and unac- 
into the nature and spirit of it, so as to for-|quainted with it, so neither can he be a min- 
sake unrighteousness, and to be turned tolister of the Spirit who is a stranger to it, and 
righteousness, and in the inwardness of the unacquainted with the motions thereof, and 
mind to be cut out of the wild olive tree of|knows it not to draw, act, and move him, 
our own first fallen nature, and ingrafted into|and go before him in the work of the ministry. 
Christ by his Word and Spirit in the heart. If this inward call, or testimony of the 
To be a member of a particular church of|Spirit, were not essential and necessary to w 
Christ, as this inward work is indispensably | minister, then the ministry of the New Testa- 
necessary, so is also the outward profession|ment would not only be no ways preferable 
of, and belief in, Jesus Christ, and those holy|to, but in divers respects far worse than that 
truths delivered by his Spirit in the scrip-|of the law. For under the law there was & 
tures; seeing the testimony of the Spirit re-|certain tribe allotted for the ministry, and otf 
corded in the scriptures, doth answer the tes: |that tribe certain families set apart for the 
timony of the same Spirit in the heart, even| priesthood and other officers, by the imme- 
as face answereth face in a glass. Hence it|diate command of God to Moses; so that the 
quity, and loving to follow righteousness, aro| follows, that the inward work of holiness, and|people needed not to be in any doubt who 
by the secret touches of this holy light in| forsaking iniquity, is necessary in every re-)should be priests and ministers of the holy 
their souls enlivened and quickened, thereby spect to the being a member in the church of| things: yea, and besides this, God called forth, 
secretly united to God, and therethrough be-| Christ ; and that the outward profession is|by the immediate testimony of his Spirit, 


ec me true members of this catholic church.!necessary to be a member of a particular!several at divers times to teach, instruct, and 
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Selected. 
Concerning the Ministry. 

The church, according to the grammatical 
gnification of the word, as it is used in the 
oly Scripture, signifies an assembly or gath- 
ing of many into one place; the church 
sing no other thing but the society, gather- 
g, or company of such as God hath called 
nt of the world, and worldly spirit, to walk 
his light and life. “The church then so de- 
ned is to be considered, as it comprehends 
1 that are thus called and gathered truly by 
od, both such as are yet in this inferior 
orld, and such as having already laid down 
he earthly tabernacle, are passed into their 
venly mansions, which together do make 

p the one catholic church, concerning which 
nere is so much controversy. Out of which 
hurch we freely acknowledge there can be 
o salvation; because under this church and 
s denomination are comprehended all, and as 
nany, of whatsoever nation, kindred, tongue, 
r people they be, though outwardly strangers, 
nd remote from those who profess Christ and 
hristianity in words, and have the benefit of 
he scriptures, as become obedient to the holy 
ght and testimony of God in their hearts, so 
s to become sanctified by it and cleansed 
om the evils of their ways. For this is the 
niversal or catholic spirit, by which many 
re called from all the four corners of the 
arth, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
saac, and Jacob: by this the secret life and 
irtue of Jesus is conveyed into many that 
re afar off, even as by the blood that runs 
nto the veins and arteries of the natural body 
he life is conveyed from the head and heart 
into the extreme parts. There may be mem- 
bers therefore of this catholic church both 
mong heathens, Turks, Jews, and all the 
everal sorts of Christians, men and women 
of integrity and simplicity of heart, who 
nough blinded in some things in their un- 
erstanding, and perhaps burdened with the 
iperstitions and formality of the several sects 
which they ara ingrossed, yet being up- 
ight in their hearts before the Lord, chiefly 
aiming and laboring to be delivered from ini- 
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reprove his people, as Samuel, Nathan, Hlias, 
Elisha, Jeremiah, Amos, and many more of 
the prophets: but now under the new cove- 
nant, where the ministry ought to be more 
spiritual, the way more certain, and the access 
more easy unto the Lord, our adversaries, by 
denying the necessity of this inward and 
spiritual vocation, make it quite otherways. 
For there being now no certain family or 
tribe to which the ministry is limited, we are 
left in uncertainty, to choose and have pastors 
at a venture, without any certain assent of 
the will of God; having neither an outward 
rule nor certainty in this affair to walk by. 

Christ proclaims them all thieves and rob- 
bers, that enter not by him the door into the 
sheepfold, but climb up some other way; 
whom the sheep ought not to hear; but such 
as come in without the call, movings, and 
leadings, of the Spirit of Christ, wherewith 
he leads his children into all truth, come in 
certainly not by Christ, who is the door, but 
some other way, and therefore are not true 
shepherds. 


(To be continued.) 


Sea- Weeds, 
(Concluded from page 142.) 

Captain Cook in his second voyage says, 
that at Kerguelan’s Land some of this weed 
is of most enormous length, though the stem 
is not much thicker than a man’s thumb. I 
have mentioned that, on some of these shoals 
where it grows, we did not strike ground with 
a line of twenty-four fathoms; the depth of 
water, therefore, must have been greater. 
And as this weed does not grow in a perpen- 
dicular direction, but makes a very acute 
angle with the bottom, and much of it after- 
wards spreads many fathoms on the surface 
of the sea, [ am well warranted to say that 
some of it grows to the length of sixty fathoms 
and upwards. 

Certainly at the Falkland Islands, and about 
Terra del Fuego, extensive beds frequently 
spring up from ten and fifteen fathoms water. 
I do not suppose the stem of any other plant 
attains so great a length as 360 feet, as stated 
by Captain Cook. Its geographical range is 
very considerable; it is found from the ex- 
treme southern islets near Cape Horn, as far 
north in the eastern coast as lat. 43°, and on 
the western it was tolerably abundant, but 
far from luxuriant, at Chiloe, in lat. 42°. It 
may possibly extend a little further north- 
ward, but is soon succeeded by a different 
species. 

“We have thus a range of 15° in latitude, 
and as Cook, who must have been well ac- 
quainted with the species, found it at Ker- 
guelan’s Land, no less than 140° in longitude. 

“The number of living creatures, of all or- 
ders, whose existence ultimately depends on 
the kelp, is wonderful. A large volume might 
be written, describing the inhabitants of one 
of these beds of sea-weed. Almost every leaf, 
except those that float on the surface, is so 
thickly incrusted with corallines as to be of a 
white color. We find exquisitely delicate 
structures, some inhabited by simple hydra- 
like polypi, others by more organized kinds 
and beautiful compound ascidiw. On the flat 
surfaces of the leaves, various patelli form 
shells, trochi, uncovered mollusks, and some 
bivalves areattached. Innumerable crustacea 
frequent every part of the plant. On shaking 
the great entangled roots, a pile of small fish, 
shells, cuttle-fish, crabs of all orders, sea-eggs, 
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star fish, beautiful holothuriw, planariw, and|covered, which have either been wrench 
crawling nereidous animals of a multitude of|from inaccessible rocks, far out at sea, alo 


forms, all fall out together. Often as [ re- 
curred to a branch of the kelp, I never failed 
to discover animals of new and curious struc- 
ture. In Chiloe, where, as I have said, the 
kelp did not thrive very well, the numerous 
shells, corallines, and crustacea were absent, 
but there yet remained a few of the flus- 
tracese, and some compound ascidie; the lat- 
ter, however, were of different species from 
those in Terra del Fuego. We here see the 
facus possessing a wider range than the ani- 
mals which use it as an abode. 

I can only compare these great aquatic 
forests of the southern hemisphere with the 
terrestrial ones in the intertropical regions. 
Yet, if the latter should be destroyed in any 
country, I do not believe nearly so many 
species of animals would perish, as under simi- 
lar circumstances would happen with the 
kelp. Amidst the leaves of this plant numer- 
ous species of fish live, which no where else 
would find food or shelter ; with their destrue- 
tion the many cormorants, divers, and other 
fishing-birds, the otters, seals and porpoises, 
would soon perish also; and lastly the Fue- 
gian savage, the miserable lord of this miser- 
able land, would decrease in numbers and 
perbaps cease to exist.” 

For many a day’s sail before reaching Cape 
Horn, large bundles of the macrocystis de- 
tached by the storm, announce to the naviga- 
tor that he is approaching the desolate coasts 
of Terra del Fuego. 

“We succeeded,” says Professor Meyer, 
“in getting hold of one of these floating is- 
lands, which, amid loud acclamations, was 
hauled upon deck by the exertions of five men. 
It was quite impossible to disentangle the en- 
ormous mass, we could only detach, to the 
length of about sixty feet, what we consider- 
ed to be the chief stem; the branches were 
from thirty to forty feet long, and as thick as 
the principal trunk from which they sprang. 
We estimated the total length of the plant at 
about two hundred feet ; the pear-shaped air 
vessels at the basis of the leaves were often 
six or seven inches long, and the leaves them- 
selves measured seven or eight feet. On these 
swimming fucus-islands lived a vast multitude 
of various animals, thousands upon thousands 
of barnacles, crustaceans and annelides. 

The admiration which the gigantic sea- 
weeds of Terra del Fuego excited in our 
minds, equalled that: which had been raised 
by the exuberant vegetation of the virgin 
forests of Brazil. One single plant of the 
Macrocystis pyrifera would suffice, like one 
of the mammoth trees of those luxuriant 
woods, to cover a large span of land with its 
leaf-like substance. The quantity of small 
algee, of sertullarias, cellarias-and other mi- 
nute animals dwelling on these swimming 
islands, surpasses in variety the multitude of 
parasitical plants, bedecking the trees in a 
tropical forest. It seems as if, in these deso- 
late and dreary regions, the generative powers 
of the planet were solely confined to the gigan- 
tic growth of submarine vegetation. 

On the rocky coasts of the Falkland Islands 
are found no less astonishing masses of sea- 
weeds. Rent from the rocks to which they 
were attached and cast ashore, they are rolled 
by the heavy surf into prodigious vegetable 
cables, much thicker than a man’s body, and 
several hundred feet long. Many of the rarest 
and most beautiful alge may be here dis- 


with the larger species, or have attach | 
themselves parasitically to their stems ay 
fronds. Many of them remind the botanigy 
by some similarity of form, of the sea-wee 
of his distant home, while others tell him 
once that he is far away in another hen 
sphere. The gigantic lessonias particular§ 
abound about these islands. Their grow® 
resembles that of a tree. The stem attainsl 
height of from eight to ten feet, the thickne | 
of a man’s thigh, and terminates in a crow 
of leaves two or three feet long, and droo 
ing like the branches of a weeping willow 
They-form large submerged forests, and lik 
the thickets of the macrocystis, afford a refug 
and a dwelling to countless sea animals, 

A similar abundance of colossal alge 
found in the Northern Pacific, about t 
Kurile and Aleutian Islands, and along th 
deeply indented and channel furrowed nortl 
west coast of America. 

Thus the Nereocystis lutkeana forms dens 
forests in Norfolk Bay, and all about Sitk 
Its stem, resembles whip cord, and often abo 
300 feet long, terminates in a large air vesse 
six or seven feet long, and crowned with 
bunch of leaves each thirty feet in length 
Dr, Merton assures us that the sea-otte 
when fishing, loves to rest upon the large a 
vessels of this giant among the sea-weeds 
while the long tenacious stems furnish th 
rude fishermen of the coast with excellen 
tackle. The growth of this plant must b 
uncommonly rapid, as it is annual, and con 
sequently develops its whole gigantic propor 
tions during the course of our brief summer 
—Hartwig. 

For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from Letters, &e., referring chiefly 
Friends in America, during last century, wit 
notes. 
(Continued from page 138.) 
Samuel Fothergill to Israel Pemberton. 
East Nottingham, 20th of 1st mo. 1756. 


Dear Friend, Israel Pemberton, —Thine 
enclosing a letter trom brother John, I re 
ceived at Bradford last Fifth-day; they wer 
both acceptable as bringing agreeable account 
of, and from those for whom I sincerely wish 
every favorable circumstance. The recovery 
of thy dear spouse so speedily, and with hopes 
of continuance, is an event joyous to moré 
than yourselves, in which I with great plea 
sure partake. 

My brother’s letter bore date the 20th o 
10th mo., it contained little of public affairs 
which did not at all diminish its value with 
me, nor any new thing of importance: he men 
tioned his having written to thee more largely 
upon such subjects as perhaps concern the¢ 
more than myself. Though I believe it mos 
conclusive to our establishment in that strong 
city to which salvation is walls and bulwarks 
to guard against embarrasments, a too close 
attention to the hurries of the world occasion 
Happy they who know a retirement to the 
tranquil chambers of the temple and an hid- 
ing there, until the overflowing scourge of 
indignation passes by. 

A rest [is] at times vouchsafed to the fol. 
lowers of the Prince of Peace, who know an 
uniform subjection to his sceptre, in their own 
individuals; learning to know every high 
thought and exalted imagination brought into 
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by acts of injustice, and who were now in- 
duced by the French, partly with promises of 
regaining their land, to take up arms against 
the English. Marauding parties of French 
and Indians harassed the border settlements 
of Pennsylvania during the fall and winter of 
1755, committing many murders. A militia 
bill allowing of the raising of volunteer com- 
panies for its defence was passed by the As- 
sembly, and a chain of forts was erected along 
the Kittatinny Mountains. 

Although open hostility had thus beenshown 
by bands of the Shawnees and Delawares, it 
was yet hoped that through the well-known 
influence of the Six Nations with these In- 
dians, a stop might be put to their devasta- 
tions, and their friendship regained. With a 
view of promoting such a reconciliation, 
Friends addressed an earnest remonstrance 
to the Governor to withhold a formal declara- 
tion of war against them, until “ whatever 
remains possible to be done to prevent so fatal 
and lamentable an extremity, may be strictly 
and impartially reviewed and considered,” 
and “that the Governor's care to guard 
against involving the innocent with the guilty, 
may carry so clear demonstration of christian 
tenderness, and aversion to shedding blood, 
that an evidence may be given to the minds 
of the other neighboring Indians, which may 
engage them heartily and sincerely to assist 
in the desirable work of restoring peace and 
tranquillity, towards which all the measures 
hitherto taken seem to have contributed little 
good effect.” 

This appeal, however, was unavailing. In 
the spring of 1756 Governor Morris, with the 
advice of his Council, issued his proclamation, 
coupled with the inhuman promise of reward 
for the scalps of the enemy. 

The following extracts from some of the 
printed letters of Samuel Fothergill, briefly 
describe some of these events, and the feelings 
of Friends who, with himself, bore heavy 
burdens in the heat of that day. 

Philada., 11th mo. 6th, 1755.—Some of those 
parts I visited last winter are now in great con- 
fusion by reason of the Indians having done 
some mischief; they have destroyed several 
families, and spread a general terror over the 
back inhabitants of this province ; and this city 
was, a few days ago, alarmed by accounts of 
1800 French and Indians being within seventy 
miles of this city on their march to it; but it 
was a false rumor. But the deviation of many 
from our testimony, and their desertion of an 
arm which has been their sure defence above 
seventy years, and guarded them from hostile 
invasions and bloodshed, and now, leaning to 
their own strength, and actually patting the 
people in arms in some places, seems to me 
a presage of distress they will find hard to 
bear. 

Philada., 11th mo. 24th, 1755.—Very dis- 
tracted is the present state of this province, 
several cruel murders have been committed 
on the frontiers. * * The five Indian na- 
tions who conquered the Delawares, sold some 
part of the ancient inheritance of these last 
to the proprietors, some few years since, alleg- 
ing the right of sale to b> in them as con- 
querors, and the goods were divided among 
try was left open to the incursions of an en-|the five nations principally, to the discontent 
raged enemy. ‘Ihe general alarm was increas-|of the Delawares, who still judged themselves 
ed by the defection at this time of many of|justly entitled to some equivalent for their 
the Shawnese and Delaware Indians, whose|land, which either the inattention of the pro- 
early feelings of friendship towards the inhabi-|prietors, or their want of information induced 
tants of Pennsylvania had become alienated ‘them to disregard; and itis pretty much on 


aptivity, that He who is exhibited to us re-|Government passed under the control of men 
eatedly under the significant appellation ofjand measures totally at variance with those 
he Lamb, may have the victory, for that|pacific principles and that trust in the pro- 
ature alone shall inherit all things. tecting Arm, upon which it had been origin- 
* * IT sympathize nearly with dear Mary ally settled. 
Veston in the loss the church and she have| The same Almighty Power which in great 
ustained.* But wise and good is the Author|mercy had condescended to warn the people 
our being, and in the right time sends our|and prepare his servants for approaching 
lismission from uncertainties and trials, in|trials, did not forsake them in the time of 
der to fix in a city which hath foundations, |danger and of conflict. Though through much 
there faith and hope are swallowed up in|open opposition and reproach, both from with- 
bivine certainty. Oh, may it be our resting |in and without the professing church, a body 
lace here, and everlasting receptacle at last. |of true Friends was preserved faithful to their 
Thine in sincerest well wishing, religious principles and testimonies. The writ- 
SamugL ForuerGitt. |ings of many of the Friends of that period 
which have been preserved to us bear ample 
evidences of the exercises which befell them 
and the Society in this storm, which tbreat- 
ened to unsettle the foundations of the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

The public affairs which led to this change 
in the condition of the Province, may be briefly 
stated : Shortly after the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in which the boundaries of the British 
and French possessions in America were left 
unsettled, the French began to erect a chain 
of forts along the western limits of the colo- 
nies, with the intention of connecting Canada 
with their settlements on the Mississippi. 
Fort du Quesne, on the present site of Pitts- 
burg, and other military posts in Western 
Pennsylvania, were established in 1753 and 

nd the other Friends are well. 1754 in pursuance of this policy, and under a 
| Ihave not opportunity to add much, as I claim made by the French to that region. 
ave several letters to write before the pilot This claim was disputed by Virginia in the 
paves us. But the tenders of very near and |interest of her Ohio Land Company, and in 
trong affection, in which the Friends join me, 1754 an engagement took place near the 
xtend to thy dear wife and children, and Monongahela, between the French and a 
nother, brothers, and all worthy inquirers. body of Provincial soldiers under Washing- 
Thy truly loving friend, ton, in which the latter were obliged to with- 

SamusL Foruerainy. |draw. 

The British government upon learning of 
these movements, entered into negotiations 
with the Court of Versailles, meanwhile sec- 
retly despatching an armed force consisting 
of several thousand men, under General Brad- 
dock, to Virginia. The appointment of Brad- 
dock as generalissimo of the British forces in 
North America was made on the 24th of 9th 
mo. 1754, the day upon which Samuel Fother- 


Near the Capes, 8th, 6th mo. 1756. 


Dear Friend, Israel Pemberton,—This may 
hform thee we are got thus far on our voyage, 
fh a very agreeable manner, and expect in 
jbree hours to part with our pilot; but have 
j bumble hope we shall not be forsaken by 
be great and eternal Pilot, who knows all the 
Ihoals, rocks and sands, which have ship- 
Wrecked multitudes; and as we resign the 
jonduct of our vessel to him, there is no peril- 
jus part of our voyage too hard for him to 
irect in, nor any hidden rocks we shall not 
Jiscover. I am easy and cheerful in my mind, 
s are my dear companions,} believing they 
jnd myself have both entered into and now 
ift this country at the right time. Abraham 


4 The visit of Samuel Fothergill to Friends 
‘lo Pennsylvania, occurred at a time when his 
lervent labors and weighty counsels were 
peculiarly acceptable and serviceable to the 
light minded. Although be was in America 
yut about twenty months, yet during this 
,jomparatively short period, a series of events 
ecurred which produced a crisis in the affairs |™ ) : : : 
of this Province, followed by an entire change gill arrived in Philadelphia. 
dn its administration and policy. Soonafter his} The main body of Braddock’s forces landed 
\brrival in 1754, as stated by Ellen Evans in a|'0 Virginia in the 3d month, 1755, and were 
etter to his sister, Samuel Fothergill was led joined by others from different parts of the 
sho deliver to a large auditory in Philadelphia colonies. The first foreign military that ever 
“close prophetic warning of approaching entered Philadelphia were connected with this 
jrials,” at a time “when not so much as an expedition. Catharine Payton, who was then 
sandbreadth of clcud appeared overour land.” |in that city, remarks in her journal in refer- 
ffhese trials soon appeared in the outbreak |ence to the entry of these soldiers, “I said a 
pf a protracted war with the French, in which |cloud of darkness came with them. The Lord 
phe martial spirit was fanned into a blaze bad settled this colony by peaceable means ; 
hrougbout the community, the maintenance he hath hitherto protected it by his own Al- 
the testimony of the Society against all|mighty arm, and it prospered greatly ; but 
Jwars was brought into great jeopardy through benceforward, disunion and disturbance pre- 
he unfaithfulness of many of its members, vailed and increased it it. Our friend Samuel 
Jestruction and bloodshed spread upon the|Fothergill, as well as we, were strongly and 


Tontier of the Province; and the powers of the |affectionately engaged to promote peace, and 
guard them against the event, which he feared 


would ensue, and which in time followed.” 
The alarm produced by the unexpected de- 

feat of Braddock’s army in the 7th mo. 1755, 

was extreme, and upon its retreat, the coun- 


'} * The death of her husband, Daniel Weston, a valu- 
*Mble Friend of London, is here alluded to, Mary 
| Weston had, a few years previously, paid an acceptable 
visit to Friends in America as a minister, 

+ Catharine Peyton and Mary Peisley, who were re- 
mrning from a religious visit to America; Abraham 
Farrington was about paying a similar visit to England 
nd Ireland, and Samuel Emlen, Jr., who undertook 
the voyage on account of his health, but accompanied 
A, Farrington to many of the meetings in Ireland and 


. 
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this land, and land fraudulently obtained,* 
that the barbarities are committed. 
Philada., 12th mo. 17th, 1755.—The con- 
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gree infatuated ; it seems like a judicial deser- 
tion of all their counsels, and every step in- 
creases their perplexity. Friends have inter- 


sternation in which this province has been |posed for the restoration of peace, and borne their 


thrown by the Indians is not diminished. The 
Assembly have sold their testimony as Friends 
to the people’s fears, and not gone far enough 
to satisfy them ; the Indians have complained 
without redress, and are now up in arms, and 
have destroyed many people. * * Thean- 
cient methods of dealing with the Indians 
upon the principles of equity and justice seem 
neglected, the spirit of war and destruction 
endeavoring to break loose, in order to reduce 
this pleasant, populous province to its ancient 
wilderness condition. 

Few, very few there are, to stand in the 
gap, and spread innocent hands towards the 
holy sanctuary, in intercession for the people; 
too many under our name, and even amongst 
our professed chiefs, unsound in the faith, 
having lost their habitation in the fold of rest, 
are looking at, and calling for, the arm of 
flesh, and the sword to defend them. 

There are, nevertheless, a number who 
know how to pray, and where to flee. Great 
is the opposition of spirit the ministers of the 
Gospel of Peace must meet with, and the doc- 
trine of dependence upon the arm of the Lord 
is an unknown language to many; this makes 
it very hard labor to divers, to endeavor to 
awaken the people to consider their ways. 

East Nottingham, Penna., Ist mo. 19, 1756. 
“The Assembly here have passed a law im- 
posing a tax upon the inhabitants of this Pro- 
vince; and as a great part of the money is to 
be laid out for military purposes, many solid 
Friends cannot pay it, which is likely to bring 
such a breach and division as never happened 
amongst us since we were a people; may it 
be finally conducive to the glory of the ever 


testimony faithfully ; I hope it will issue in 
their dismission from government, their con- 
nection with which has been of great dis- 
service of later times to the real end of our 
being raised up as a peculiar people, to bear 
our testimony to Him whose kingdom is in 
peace and righteousness. The love of power, 
the ambition of superiority, the desire of ex- 
emption from suffering, strongly operate with 
many under our name to continue in stations 
wherein they sacrifice their testimony, and 
are as salt which hath lost its savor. But as 
it now appears we can scarcely keep the 
Truth, and its testimony inviolate, and retain 
these places, many stand up on the Lord’s 
side, and declare they have none on earth in 
comparison with the God of their fathers.” 
(To be continued.) 


A Waterspout—On the 7th August a suc- 
cession of rapid orders upon deck made me 
look out of my cabin windows, when the cause 
was Visible in the form of a waterspout, little 
more than a cable’s length from our quarter. 
It had just formed at a distance of not more 
than two ships’ length’s astern, and had slow- 
ly crossed the vessel’s wake, The long, black, 
flexible pipe was clearly defined upon the 
murky background, slightly undulating—now 
straight, now somewhat serpentine—the broad, 
fannel-shaped top descending from a dense 
cloud, and the terminating point partially 
concealed in a whirlpool below. From the 
upper part, and from the edges of the spout, 
could be seen the water streaming down in 
torrents; while the sea below was lashed into 
foam, and a spiral eddy of turbulent and foam- 


worthy Name, if it issue in the winnowing of|ing water, rising above the level of the sea in 


the people.” 


2d mo. 20th, 1756.—“ The circumstances of|point of the spout. 


this province still continue fluctuating and 
unpleasant. Many thousand pounds of the 
Province’s money have, by the Assembly’s 
Committee, been laid out in erecting forts 


the form of an inverted basket, received the 
On the outside of this 
vortex the waters could be distinctly seen 
whirling madly round from left to right, with 
great rapidity; and the whole phenomenon 
—cloud, spout, vortex, and all—moved ma- 


upon the frontiers, and placing men in them;|jestically onward, and, having lasted about 


a step as prudent, and likely to be attended 
with as much success, as an attempt to hedge 
out birds, or the deer. The neighborhoods 
of these forts have been, since their being 


five minutes, gradually faded away—a grave 
and impressive sight, which will not soon be 
erased from my memory. 

Camphor bearing Trees.—-Many trees of the 


erected, the scenes of the greatest barbarity ;|jungle belong to the natural family of the 


in contempt and mockery of the attempt, 
eleven people being destroyed a few days 
ago.” 

Philada., 4th mo. 9th, 1756.—“ Had some 
labor amongst Friends to endeavor to prevent 
a cruel Indian war; and had also a conference 
with the present and late Governor, along 
with J. P. [John Pemberton] upon the pre- 
sent posture of Friends; they received us with 
candor, but our labor was ineffectual, for on 
the 10th, a day to be remembered through 
many generations with sorrow, the Governor 
agreed to declare war against the Delawares, 
and delivered the hatchet into the hands of 
some of the Indians.” 

Philada., 4th mo. 28th, 1756.—“ The distress 
of this Province is great—its commotions vio- 
lent—all the desolations of a cruel Indian war 
impendent, and the legislature in a great de- 


* The district lying west of the Susquehanna, sold 
by the Six Nations at Albany in 1754, and the tract of 
country known as the “ walking purchase,” lying be- 
tween the Lehigh and Delaware rivers, are here allud- 

to, 


Dipterocarpee, a family remarkable for beau- 
tifal flowers no less than for their majestic 
size, erect trunks, and fine dense foliage ; and 
not a few yield some kind of a balsamic resin, 
The form it assumes in the Dryobalanops, or 
Sumatra camphor tree, is that of concretions 
in the crevices and fissures of the wood, so 
that it can only be obtained by cutting down 
the tree, which, inasmuch as they are often 
90 feet high, without a branch, is no small 
labor. When felled, the trunk is hewn in 
pieces, and the camphor found in clear crys- 
talline masses, and with it an essential oil, 
which is believed by some to be camphor in 
an imperfectly formed condition. Although, 
however, the oil is artificially crystallised, it 
does not produce camphor of so good a qual- 
ity a8 that which is found already solidified 
in the cavities of the wood. The camphor 
which has already been alluded to as obtain- 


ed from Formosa, has a different source, viz :; 


the Laurus camphora, or Camphora officina- 
rum, a tree of the laurel family, in which 
wood, branches, and leaves, alike yield cam 


phor by dry distillation—as it were, a soli 
evaporable oil. This commercial camphor 
however, more volatile than the hard can 
phor obtained from the Dryobalanops, an 
its presence as a vegetable secretion is n« 
confined to the true camphor laurel, it bein 
also found in other lauraceous plants, especia 
ly cinnamon. 

Social Birds—The egg-heaps of that cut 
ous bird, the megapode, (Megapodius Cumi 
gii), are not unfrequently found in the Labua 
jungle. These birds build mounds, in whid 
they deposit their eggs, several birds ofte 
uniting together to form a joint nursery, 
which as many as 50 or 60 eggs are accum 
lated together and left to be hatched by th 
sun. This species of magapode is somewh 
less than a guinea-fowl ; but its eggs are ful 
as large as those of a turkey—long, and poin 
ed at both ends, and of a brownish-buff colo 
The birds themselves are more fully develo 
ed on leaving the shell than falls to the lot 
most of the feathered tribes, running freel 
about immediately upon their large, stror 
feet, and capable of using their wings with 
a few hours after birth. Eleven of their egg 
were brought in by a Malay, who had stun 
bled upon one of their mounds; of them si 
were perfectly fresh, while the remaining fiv 
were far advanced in incubation. Havin 
placed them in a box for safety, they wer 
left till the following day, when I found on 
hatched and fully feathered; but wishing 
preserve the remaining eggs, I pierced the 
and left them to the mercy of the ants whic 
freely roamed in and out the shell, but with 
24 hours a second little megapode appeare¢ 
prematurely hatched, smaller, weaker, an 
less feathered than the first.— Collingwood. 


Dextral Pre-eminence—Dr. William Og 
has recently made a communication to th 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society ¢ 
London, upon what he calls “ dextral pre-em 
nence,” in which he takes ground against th 
most generally accepted doctrine that th 
use of the right hand is based on convention 
agreement, enforced by educational influence 
without the existence of any natural tendene 
in physical formation. Insupport of his view 
he remarks that the preferential use of on 
side is not limited to the arm, but extends 
the leg, which is not subjected to educatio 
like thearms. The tendency to use one sid 
preferentially manifests itself before educe 
tion begins, and often persists in spite of effor 
made to overcome it. Left-handedness re 
sembles many physical malformationsin bein 
hereditary, and running in families, and 1 
attaching itself rather to the male sex tha 
to the female. Statistics are given of it 
relatively frequent tendency in the two sexe 
The author also gave an account of his obse 
vations in this matter upon other anima 
than man; monkeys and parrots especiall 
showing that they also have a tendency t 
use one side preferentially. 

Having shown that there must be some or 
or other structural foundation for right hance 
edness, he next considers what this may b 
and states as the result of his inquiries the 
an actual structural difference has been di 
tected in many cases between the two hem 
pheres of the brain, and that while the lei 
is the more complex in right-handed indivit 
uals, the contrary is the case with those wh 
are left-handed. ‘ 
| He also remarks that in most cases of 
i 


F 


mal condition, namely, when the right- 


d is used habitually, the left hemisphere of 


brain is larger, in consequence of receiving 
eer supply of blood than the right, the left 
eries being, as a rule, slightly larger than 
fright ones ; and independently of the size 
the vessels, the stream of blood is less 
dered on the left side than the right. 
is explanation is corroborated, according 
ithe author, by the peculiarities of the 
ebral blood supply in those animals which 
nifest a tendency to use one side rather 
n the other, as in the case of parrots.— 
itor’s Scientific Recordin Harper's Magazine 
March. 


Selected. 
“EARTH AND HEAVEN.” 
Earth, with all its sin and sadness, 
Pain and sickness grief and care; 
Heaven, with its unspoken gladness, 
Light and love and all that’s fair. 
How the two contrasted stand— 
This dark world and that bright land! 


Here the eye grows dim with weeping, 
Here the cheek is wan with woe, 

For the loved ones who are sleeping ; 
For the hopes that are laid low. 

Tn the light of Heaven’s ray, 

Tears of Earth are wiped away. 


Here our toilsome way pursuing, 
Compassed round with many foes; 
Pleasures are not worth the wooing; 
Thorns are found with every rose; 
There—the sorrowful are blest; 
There—the weary are at rest. 


Selected. 
REST. 


The limpid mountain stream, 
While singing merrily 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 
Glides onward to the sea; 
- But ever in its silvery song 
A sigh for rest is echoed long. 


Down rugged mountain sides, 
Where lies the frost and snow, 
The tireless streamlet glides 
To sunny yales below, 
Until within the ocean’s breast 
It finds at last a peaceful rest. 


The blossoms’ snowy leaves 
Fall trembling through the air; 
4 The soft wind silent breathes 
' To them so frail and fair, 
As though it gave a fond farewell 
That human hearts could never tell. 


Down slowly from the stem 

They tumble one by one— 
No longer need of them, 

For their brief work is done; 
Then let them find their rest beneath 
In shady silence, dust and death, 


How many weary feet 
Now tread life’s thorny ways! 
How many sad hearts beat 
Amid the tangled maze ; 
_.. And in the throng how few are blest 
With heaven’s own gift—unbroken rest ? 


Be strong, O fainting heart; 
Rest will be thine ere long; 
Bear nobly thou thy part 
Amid the world’s great throng, 
And thou the promised rest shall prove 
In heaven’s eternal sea of Jove. 


What though life’s flowers fade, 
Its blossoms droop and die; 
Thy morning dark with shade, 
hy noon a clouded sky, 
If but the evening-time be bright 
To rest thee in its calm, sweet light? 


} 
Jonquest is often gained by suffering. 


é 
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From the “ Leisure Hour.” 
Tunnel under the Channel. 

It was at the suggestion of the Emperor 
Napoleon that an International Committee 
was formed in 1867, to organise plans for a 
tunnel between England and France. In 
June, 1868, this committee, together with its 
engineers, had an interview with the then 
Emperor, in the course of which copies of the 
report and plans, together with an address in 
favor of the project, signed by many peers, 
members of parliament, and other representa- 
tive men, were laid before his majesty, who 
referred the matter to the favorable considera- 
tion of the Minister of Public Works, who in 
his turn appointed a Special Commission to 
inquire into the subject in all its bearings. 
This commission made its report in March, 
1869, and the opinion of the General Council 
of Mines and Bridges pronounced upon it in 
the same month; while that of the General 
Council of Mines was laid before the Emperor 
a few weeks later. It was subsequent to these 
repeated investigations and reports that the 
French Government applied formally to that 
of England to know if there were any reason 
why a concession should not be granted for 
carrying out the works. The following gen- 
eral conclusions were submitted to the Inter- 
national Committee, in a report, dated June, 
1868, and signed by eminent English and 
French engineers :— 

1. That there is a reasonable prospect that 
the work can be accomplished, but that it 
would be improper to deny that itis attended 
with a certain amount of risk. 

2. That this risk is limited to one contin- 
gency—viz., the possibility of sea-water find- 
ing its way by some unforeseen fissure into 
the workings in quantity too great to be over- 
come. Apart from. this risk, tunnelling in 
chalk is easy and rapid, and the execution of 
a tunnel of the length of the one under con- 
sideration is only a question of time and ex- 
pense. 

3. There seems to be no reason to assume 
that the tunnel would cost more than ten 
millions sterling, or that it could not be com- 
pleted in nine or ten years. 

4. The question of risk would be fully solved 
by sinking land shafts on each coast, and 
driving the preliminary driftways. This por- 
tion of the work being safely accomplished, 
the remainder would be of an ordinary charac- 
ter. 

5. The possible loss would be measured by 
the cost of this preliminary work, which we 
estimate at one million and a half, and which 
could not exceed two millions, or say one-fifth 
of the whole cost of the tunnel. 

6. That this risk should be undertaken by 
the Governments of France and England, if 
after consideration they deem the importance 
of the work and the probability of its comple- 
tion sufficient to justify them in doing so. 

The French Commission, in a report dated 
March, 1869, are of opinion that driving a 
submarine tunnel in the lower part of this 
cbalkis an undertaking which presents reason- 
able chances of success. Nevertheless, they 
would not hide from themselves the fact, that 
its execution is subject to contingencies which 
may render success impossible. ‘hese con- 
tingencies may be included under two heads: 
—either in meeting with ground particularly 
treacherous—a circumstance which the known 
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too great to be mastered, and which might 
find its way in either by infiltration along the 
plane of the beds, or through cracks crossing 
the body of the chalk. Apart from these con- 
tingencies, the work of excavation in a soft 
rock like grey chalk appears to_be relatively 
easy and rapid; and the execution of a tunnel, 
under the conditions of the project, is but a 
matter of time and money. 

The following extract from the engineer’s 
report has special significance now that travel- 
ling between Switzerland and Italy occupies 
no more time than from Waterloo to Wim- 
bledon or from the City to the West End :— 

“Tt is evident that at some sufficient depth 
below the bottom of the Channel a tunnel 
could be constructed, so that, as regards su- 
perincumbent pressure only, it would be an- 
alogous to constructing a tunnel of similar 
length through a mountain so high as to pro- 
hibit intermediate shafts; and it is evident 
that any possible irruption of sea water may 
be avoided by going deep enough below the 
bottom of the Channel. On the other hand, 
there is a limit to the depth at which the 
tunnel can be carried, from the necessity of 
approaching it from the shore, and obtaining 
gradients for those approaches suitable for 
railway traffic.” 

It is pleasant to remember in this connec- 
tion, that John Hawkshaw is the English 
engineer who pledged himself years ago to 
the success of the Suez Canal, and upon whose 
report the late Viceroy, Said Pacha, permit- 
ted the work to proceed. Jobn Fowler and 
others came in towards the conclusion of the 
fivht, when there was little left to do than 
cheer the victors; but J. Hawkshaw spoke 
out boldly, and pinned his professional repu- 
tation to specific predictions, when to talk in 
England of the possible success of the Suez 
Canal was to run some risk of being branded 
as a traitor or a visionary. When, therefore, 
J. Hawkshaw’s name is the first name ap- 
pended to the proposals for boring a tunnel 
between Dover and Calais, the Egyptian pre- 
cedent has considerable weight; and the 
soundness of his views as to piercing through 
the desert gives credit to his opinion as to 
burrowing under the sea. But in truth the 
weight of testimony as to the practicability 
of a tunnel under the Straits of Dover is ex- 
ceptionally strong. The mining engineers 
point to Whitehaven and Northumberland, 
where galleries are worked under the sea, 
which occupy, in their manifold turnings, 
many times the distance’ between England 
and France. The theories as to the diffi- 
culty of ventilating a tunnel of twenty miles 
are disposed of easily. The towers, or air- 
shafts, standing like lighthouses in mid-ocean, 
are no longer thought to be necessary. The 
difference in temperature between the two 
ends of a tunnel is the greatest security for 
its ventilation ; and many authorities insist 
that, so far from air-shafts being essentials, 
they defeat the ends for which they are de- 
signed. The Mont Cenis Tunnel, and the 
perfect current of air maintained there, are 
striking examples of what may be done with- 
out them. 

It must not be supposed that the Interna- 
tional Committee have been idle during their 
period of waiting, or that those members of 
it who will be directly or indirectly interested 
in the company which will be formed when 


character of the grey chalk renders impro-|the French concession is received have been 
bable; or in an influx of water in a quantity'content to fold their hands, The reports 
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quoted and other evidence cause them to re- 


gard the perfect practicability of the Channel | 


Tunnel as a foregone conclusion. Itis on the 
details, by which the scheme shall be carried 
out rapidly and cheaply, that attention has 
been concentrated lately. There are eight 
hundred feet in depth of chalk under the sea 
between Dover and Calais. Chalk can be 
worked as easily as a Dutch cheese, of which, 
or of good pipe-clay, its consistency reminds 
the investigator. The wells at Harwich, at 
Dover, and at Calais, are said to prove this 
geologically, and a new tunnelling machine 
which was exhibited at the meeting of the 
British Association last year, and which the 
International Committee had seen at work 
for months upon the chalk at Snodland, near 
Rochester, testifies the rest. This machine 
will and does make a hole seven feet in 
diameter and eighteen yards forward in the 
chalk strata in every twenty-four hours. This 
being so, what are called the drift-ways of 
the proposed tunnel can, it is maintained, be 
driven iri one year instead of five, as was cal- 
culated, and the enlargement and completion 
will follow in two or three years more. One 
of the favourite proposals is that there shall 
be two drift-ways and two separate tunnels, 
so that the trains shall always travel the same 
way in the same tunnel. This would not be 
more expensive, for the difference in cost 
through reduced size would fully compensate 
for the duplicate tunnel; and while a very 
short time ago ten millions was put down as 
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bor at Dover, but the absence of a good har- 
bor on the French coast compels the use of 
the miserable little steamers, which would 
soon be replaced by adequate vessels if the 
English had the control of both sides of the 
Channel. 


Notes on the Cocoa-nut Palm, and its Uses, 


There are many varieties of the palm. 
Among them the Caryota urens is the most 
ornamental, with its long pendulous clusters 
of dark-red, succulent, acrid berries. The pith 
of this tree yields a species of sago, and the 
sap is commonly employed in the Deccan as 
yeast for raising or fermenting bread. There 
is also the traveller’s palm, or crab tree, from 
which a watery juice is extracted, and which, 
crowning the summits of hills, forms a pic- 
turesque object on the landscape, with its 
broad fan-shaped leaves. The date trees of 
India and Ceylon neither possess the loftiness 
nor the beauty of foliage of those growing in 
such luxuriance on the banks of the Shatt- 
al-Arab, in Mesopotamia, and indeed seldom 
bear fruit. The areca palm, which is culti- 
vated in most parts of India, and is indigen- 
ous on the Malabar coast, furnishes the “ betal 
nut,” which, mixed with “ paun,” forms a com- 
position that Hindoosare in the constant habit 
of chewing. 

There are five well-marked varieties of the 
cocoa-nut. The Tembili, of which there are 
different descriptions, is a very well-formed, 
handsome nut, of oval form and bright orange 


the probable cost, the statistics and success of|tint. The Bhuddist priests of southern India 


the Mont Cenis Tunnel, causes many compe- 
tent people to reduce that figure considerably. 
The Mont Cenis Tunnel has cost some two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds a mile, 
with hard rock and blasting operations almost 
throughout. A material which can be scoop- 
ed out like cheese will, it is maintained, cost 
far less; and the tone of the promoters of the 
enterprise is that of men whose minds are 
thoroughly made up, but who are tolerant of 
opposition and incredulity because of the ig- 
norance of the outer world. We merely pro- 
fess to give a resume of the opinions of those 
who are strongly imbued with the entire 
practicability of the scheme; and it is but 
fair to add that some of the French members 
of the Commission demurred that the finan- 
cial reasons for establishing communication 
by land between England and France have 
not been thoroughly established. To the 
thousands who suffer acutely at the mention 
of Calais when they are at Dover, and of 
Dover when they are at Calais, such consid- 
erations will seem sordid indeed. Nor is it 
easy to believe that the two nations will allow 
a comparatively small outlay to separate them, 
when J. Hawkshaw and his friends have once 
succeeded in making the public share their 
convictions. 

Such is the view taken by a non-profession- 
al writer, but he rather under-estimates the 
difficulties of the work. The boring is easy 
enough, but in existing chalk tunnels, as in 
the Shakespeare tunnel, at Dover, it was 
found necessary to line much of the boring 
with brick, and even to use brick buttresses. 
Similar difficulties have occurred in boring 
through the chalk formation in other places. 
In fact, the harder the rock the safer is the 
work, though slower. 

Another point should be remembered in 


and Ceylon generally contrive to keep a store 
of the choicest kinds of the Tembili in their 
temples as offerings to the passer-by, who is 
expected to make areturn. The Nawasi is 
slightly heart-shaped, of lighter color than 
the preceding, and bears an edible husk. On 
stripping off the outer rind, the inner skin 
turns to a pale red color, and is fit for use. 
There is a third variety of nut, somewhat 
small and round, and in color much resem- 
biing the Tembili. Then there is the com- 
mon cocoa-nut, so well known to every urchin ; 
and, lastly, we have the double (Ludoicea 
Seychellorum), which, as its name implies, is a 
product of the Seychelles, a group of islands 
in the Indian Ocean. 

In old times the most marvellous medicinal 
virtues were attributed to nuts of this descrip- 
tion, and they were considered unfailing an- 
tidotes to all kinds of poison. As their ori- 
gin was veiled in, obscurity—those obtained 
being either caught-up floating at sea or on 
the coasts of the Maldine Islands, where they 
were thrown up by the tides and currents— 
the most extravagant sums were asked and 
obtained for them. Thus it is recorded that 
the Emperor Rudolph II. offered 4,000 florins 
for one which chanced to be for sale, but the 
bidding being considered insufficient, the pre- 
cious nut passed into other hands. It is even 
said that a merchant ship, with her freight 
and stores complete, has been bartered in ex- 
change for one. 

The natives believed that the trees produc- 
ing these nuts grew at the bottom of the sea, 
and were enchanted palms, which vanished 
the instant the adventurous diver attempted 
to reach them. Death was awarded to any 
one who, having found one of these nuts on 
the shore, failed to make it over to his sov- 
ereign. The kernel was the part supposed 


regard to the discomforts of the passage by|to possess’miraculous medicinal qualities, and 
with it were mixed such anomalous ingredi-'the Presidency town. 5 


sea. The English coast has a splendid har. 


ents as pounded antlers of deer, ebony r 
ings, and red coral dust. 

_ At the present day when these cocoa-r 
are exported from the Seychelles Islands, ¢ 
made from the shells are mounted by 
wealthy natives of India, with gold and 
cious stones; the religious mendicants 
Ceylon also set a high value on the shells, 
use them as alms-boxes to attract the con 
butions of the faithful. 

The palm bearing the common cocoa- 
attains, in situations favorable to its grow 
a height of from sixty to eighty feet, 
rarely exceeds a diameter, at the base, of fry 
one to two feet. The roughness of the b 
is caused by the progressive falling off of J 
fronds, as the tree shoots upward. But 
roughness, and the crookedness of the 
(for a straight palm is rare indeed), are cq 
pensated by the beauty of the foliage of 
crown. “Here,” says Mr. Lord, “the gr 
ful, fern-like leaves may be seen in ev§ 
stage of development—the lower tiers dro 
ing, those above spreading out feather-l 
whilst the centre stands up plume-like in 
its beauty.” The nuts grow in clusters, 
the number on one tree varies from forty 
two hundred in different stages of deve 
ment. The “spathes” which are thrown 
among the young leaves of the cocoa pe 
and on which grow the blossoms, are o 
nearly four feet in length, and six inches 
circumference. In favorable seasons th 
spathes or plumes of flowers are shot fo 
every four or five weeks, and as the bloss¢ 
drop off the young nuts are formed, afford 
a store of food and drink all the year rou 
When the sap of the palm is sought for 
manufacture of toddy, or some other 
ducts, the young fronds, together with 
flower spathe, are bound together with | 
tures, in order to prevent the developm 
of the blossoms; a puncture is then mad 
the foot of the spathe with a toddy knife, 
numerous taps administered to the part 
joining the cut with the handle, to set the} 
flowing ; a chatty, or earthen pot, is then § 
pended in a suitable position to receive 
cool sweet juice of the tree. 

To ascend the lofty palm various methi 
are employed, and often has the writer wa 
ed the agile natives swarming up with raj} 
ity by inserting the great toe into a sericy 
notches cut into the bark. Another metfi 
is by casting a band round both tree and 
dy-drawer, who then plants the soles of 
feet against the trunk, and literally walks | 


“hand over-fist.” They also traverse 
space between the top of the trees on 
ropes, thrown across from one to the otf 
Karly in the morning, before the sun is 
the toddy-drawer with monkey-like ag 
ascends the tree, lowers down his well-fij} 
pot, which is received by a companion, 
replaces it by an empty one. From on 
three quarts is the general result of one nig 
drawing; but the trees thus treated bee 
barren, and yield no fruit. Immediately 
ter collection the toddy is sweet and delici 
ly cool, but in the course of a few hours 
is changed for an agreeable acidity. It fe 
a refreshing drink in this state, but in twe 
four hours becomes quite sour. Toddy, wi 
fermented, is made into arrack, a liquor w | 
being cheap and fiery, is greatly consumec 
the poorer class of Europeans at Bombay, } 
is the bane of British soldiers and sailo 


he cocoa-nut is consumed in a greater va- 
y of ways than even the sap, and not a 
ion of it, or of the palm on which it grows, 
yithout its special use. Besides the re- 
hing drink extracted from the young un- 
eloped nut, which is also made into a dye, 
pulp inside the soft crust is considered a 
cacy, and is used in the preparation of 
ous dishes. The kernel, when ripe, is also 
ted in a variety of ways for food, and 
hs an important ingredient of curry. Co- 
nut oil is also extracted from the ripe 
tb by the natives with their primitive con- 
ances, in which bullocks are the motive 
er. When under European manipulation, 
machinery driven by steam expresses 
it two and a half gallons from one hun- 
nuts. Besides its more practical and 
aic virtues of supplying food and cloth- 
the poets of the Hast have from time im- 
orial assigned as one of the attributes of 
bocoa-nut palm-tree that it “loves to hear 
sound of footsteps and pleasant voices.” 
moderately favorable situations, says a 
er, this species of the palm commences 
ing fruit at from ten to thirteen years of 
and remains at full maturity for between 
y and eighty years, producing, on an av- 
'e, about one hundred nuts annually. The 
then begins to deteriorate and fall off in 
hield, continuing in this declining condi- 
for about twenty years, when it ceases 
ling altogether, and dies. It is curious 
while in this moribund state the famous 
ircupine wood” of commerce is obtained 
its trunk; so that even in death the 
a-nut palm is man’s faithful friend, and 
sters to his wants. 
any are the uses to which the tree is put 
le in maturity. The thatch covering the 
hes is made with the prepared mid-ribs of 
paves, and secured with cord twisted from 
ocoa fibre, from which also nets and fish- 
iines are made. The plaited strips of the 
supply material for baskets in which the 
aly gathered nuts are stored. Cocoa cloth 
in article of manufacture. Torches are 
e by twisting together a sufficient num- 
jof dry leaflets, the end of the mid-rib 
ling as the handle; from these leaflets, 
in split, mats are woven. As to the fibrous 
< of the nut known as coir, its utility is 
hout limit. Besides floor-cloths and mats, 
eh are generally employed in this country 
fices, and from their strength of texture 
anrivalled, the coir is manufactured into 
, and is extensively used on board ship ; 
in the “country” trading ships of India 
jatirely supercedes manilla and hemp as 
ig equally strong and durable, and infinite- 
aeaper. 
jpes, bottles, and drinking vessels for na- 
use, oftentimes polished and handsomely 
ed, are made of cocoa-nuts from which 
White meat is extracted, without injuring 
shell, by pouring out the milk, filling it 
salt, and burying it in the hot sand un- 
ihe kernel is decomposed, when it is re- 
ed from one of the three holes in the 
mmkey’s” face, Thus countless are the 
hits conferred on man by the palm, form- 
Has it does, one of the most useful of all 
gifts of Providence. The South Sea 
fhders, we are informed by those who 
been among them, 
eaf-strips similar to the papyrus of the 
Ent Egyptians. Canoes are built of the 


ihe 


le planks, which, when grooved and'the developments of science, and the loosening ' savans, 
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bored, are stitched together with coir-twine, 
are propelled by cocoa-wood paddles, masted 
with a slender young palm, and rigged with 
coir cordage, which carries a mat sail; thus, 
ready for sea, freighted with a cargo of nuts, 
oil, lamp-black, vinegar, sugar, and arrack (all 
the produce of the palm), and finally stored 
with nut food for the voyage, the sole remain- 
ing requisite to make a successful commercial 
venture, but one that man cannot command, 
is a propitious breeze—C. R. Low, in Food 
Journal. 


When an analogy is attempted to be estab- 
lished between the human and the animal 
reason, we ask to have considered this single 
fact of the discovery of the journeying of our 
whole system through unknown regions of 
space; the means whereby this knowledge is 
acquired being not less wonderful than the 
knowledge itself; for astronomers tell us that 
it is by observations of displacements so mi- 
nute as to be reckoned by fractions of seconds, 
and so long continued that the sum of demon- 
stration has had to be built up grain by grain, 
taken with instruments of such surpassing 
delicacy that they are deranged by hardly 
perceptible vibrations of soil or air, that with 
exhaustless patience, and a perspicuity not 
to be baffled, they have obtained this sublime 
demonstration. How was Neptune discovered 
by Leverrier and by Adams? By a tremor of 
Uranus. The pulse of that countless and yet 
not countless millions of miles distant Uranus 
answers with the certainty of a human pa- 
tient, and another world is summoned to ac- 
count for it from the very confines of our 
universe.— Gilbert Sutton. 
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The outlook over the kingdoms of the 
earth with the mental eye, brings home the 
conviction that much which is peculiar marks 
the present condition of mankind. It is evi- 
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‘of the fetters of superstition from the popular 
“mind. . 

It is interesting and it may be instructive 
to acquire and collate the various opinions and 
feelings of men of different capacity, intelli- 
gence and culture on the interesting subjects 
alluded to; but it requires care lest we allow 
the attention to become so engrossed with 
such speculations as to exclude the due con- 
sideration of things that more immediately 
concern our welfare. It is enough for us to 
know that it appears to be the design of the 
Creator of all things there should bea growth 
in the knowledge and improvement of the hu- 
man family, as there is in other portions of 
His creation on the earth; and that that 
which is of most worth and endurance is gen- 
erally slow in development and in coming to 
perfection. The past is old and vanished 
away, and we can profit from it only by the 
experience which it has transmitted for our 
instruction. The future may be fruitful in 
stupendous changes, but the eye of the mind 
caonot penetrate the mystery whicb still 
shrouds them. The present is transitional 
land evanescent ; but it is the point of time 
immediately connected with the interests of 
all upon the stage of action. If growth in 
knowledge and goodness is the foreordained 
course of humanity, we may rest satisfied 
there is power united with the Divine will to 
shape and impel that course, so as finally to 
produce the state He has designed the human 
family to attain. He has declared that the 
little stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands shall smite and break in pieces the ex- 
alted image of gold, silver, brass, iron and 
clay, so that the wind shall carry them away 
as chaff from the summer threshing floor, and 
it shall fill the whole earth, a kingdom that 
shall never be destroyed; that the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord sball cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea; and doubtless 
his word will not return to him void, but shall 
jaccomplish that which He pleases, and shall 
prosper in the thing whereto He hath sent it. 

But there may, and probably will be a 
great falling away before that happy state for 
mankind will be attained. Men, in the pride 


| 


dent that elements of mighty power have per-| of their hearts, dazzled by the brilliant achieve- 
meated almost every class of society in differ- | ments of cultivated reason in unravelling some 
ent nations, which are about to work extra-|of the laws of nature, may, like some of old, 


ordinary changes in political and social life. 
From these causes operating in different places, 
tbe minds of intelligent and thinking men, 
widely separated from each other, seem to be 
impressed that some remarkable revolution. 
must ere long take place; that a turning point 
is reached in the progress of humanity on its 
journey through time, which will soon be 


become vain in their imaginations and their 
foolish hearts darkened ; so that while pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they will be- 
come fools, changing the truth of God into a 
lie, and worship and serve the creature more 
than the Creator: who is blessed forever! 
The multitude, led astray by such men— 
who however flattered are “ wandering stars” 


make books out of|taking, 


followed by changes more thorough and rapid|—may seek to throw off the restraints of 
than the world bas heretofore witnessed. mere traditional religion, and with blind and 
What the predicted changes are to be,|staggering steps run into the degrading evils 
whether for better or for worse, there arejof licentious unbelief, growing worse and 
various opinions given and diverse anticipa-|worse as they deceive and are deceived ; un- 
tions indulged. Some are looking forward |til wearied with the ceaseless demoralization 
with distress and fear at the great falling/and its accompanying wretchedness, they may 
away from the principles and practices of| finally be driven to seek for something higher 
Christianity, which they think they foresce ;|and better. 
others appear to rejoice in visions of glory| Such was the course pursued and such the bit- 
attending the triumphs of the cross, which|ter cup drank to the dregs during the Frehch 
are to characterize the near approaching age ;/revolution, and time has hardly yet decided 
while not a few, among both the highly learn-| whether those!tumultuous and bloody upheav- 
ed, and the more shallow humanitarians, are |ings have produced advance or retrogression. 
what they try to persuade themselves| Whether such riot of evil, set free from all 
in the boasted growth of] the restraints of religion by the general adop- 
trated by|tion of the principles disseminated by infidel 
will be again permitted to take place 


is an unselfish pride, 
man as a rational being, as demons 
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on the larger theatre of the world, no one can 
certainly foresee. We hope not. Certainly 
the light of truth shines clearer on and per- 
meates more deeply the masses of mankind 
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finally passed the bill restoring to the Orleans princes 
\their confiscated property. 

The Corsair, a radical journal of Paris, has been sus- 
pended for advocating the doctrines of socialism. 

A demonstration was made in Paris on the 20th inst. 


than it has done heretofore. The multitude! by three thousand students in favor of Professor Robin, 


is but the man multiplied. The body politic 
is but the individual man associated with his 
fellows for a specific purpose, and we would 


a distinguished member of the Institute, who was struck 
from the jury list in consequence of his avowed atheism. 

The Assembly has voted to continue the tobacco 
monopoly for ten years. The Assembly has unani- 


seem to be justified, by concurrent testimony | mously voted the supplies for 1873, as estimated in the 
from different communities, in believing that] budget by the Minister of Finance. 


the eyes of the peoples professing christianity 
are open to see more distinctly the evils that 


An overflow of the Seine submerged considerable por- 
tions of the city, causing great loss and inconvenience. 
The Duke de Grammont has written a letter refuting 


must be shunned, and the good that must be the testimony given by Thiers before the committee to 
embraced, if they desire to promote their Own | inquire into the causes of the late war. Grammont, 


well-being. 

Whatever may be the sequence of even 
permitted by Him who sees the end from th 
beginning, the battle of our day is for eternal 
though invisible principles. 
made up, is the triumph or the temporary d 
feat of the religion introduced into the wor 


by Him who hath abolished death and brought|"° 


who was Minister of Foreign affairs at the beginning of 


ts|the war, states positively that the Emperor had the 
e | Promise of assistance from Austria in case of hostilities 


with Prussia. 
It is stated that the German government has deter- 


The issue being] mined to appropriate a portion of the French indem- 
e-|nity fund to the construction of a canal across the pen- 
]d |insula of Jutland, so as to give Germany more seaports 


t only in the Baltic, but in the German Ocean. 
Bismarck has been relieved at his own request, from 


life and immortality to light through the go8-| the Presidency of the Council of Ministers. He is sue- 


pel. 
true, that in this latter part of the ninete 


christian century, many of the men in both 
Europe and this country, who claim to be 


Strange asit appears it is nevertheless|ceeded by General Von Rom, Bismarck retains his 
enth| place in the War Office. 


A Berlin Gazette explains that the recent advance in 
the railroad fares for emigrants is merely a question of 
internal administration, and was required by the gov- 


earnest searchers after truth, and anxious tO] ernment by considerations of political economy, and 
diffuse it among the people, who are held up|/of the private companies by their own interests. 


as superior for their scientific attainments and 
draw crowds to listen to their teachings, have 
boldly avowed that man must give up bis as- 
pirations for immortality, and rest content 
with his mere material existence maintained 
for the few years he lives upon the earth. 
And we are told by a writer in one of the Re- 
views in England, who declares that some- 
thing must be done to stay the tide of infidel- 
ity, that this chilling, blank disbelief is be- 
coming fashionable among certain preten- 
tious circles of society there; and there 
is reason to fear that very many here are 
treading in the same path. What a com- 
mentary on the sufficiency of human reason 
to guide and to govern! What an exemplifi- 
cation of the innate weakness and folly of 
those who sacrifice at the shrine of fashion! 

The true Christian feels his heart melt with 
pity as well as glow with righteous indigna- 
tion at such miserable infatuation. Theirown 
experience, of course, cannot yield these de- 
ceived reasoners evidence of the fact, but one 
would suppose that a glance at the condition 
of man in the past or the present, whether 
with or without the religion of Christ, might 
teach them that it is the only system that can 
satisfy the wants, bear up under the trials, 
sanctify the sorrows, dry the tears, and give 
enduring peace and energy to frail, suffering 
humanity. The progress of civilization bas 
been in exact proportion as its principles 
have been allowed to have sway. It stimu- 
lates to present effurt for the promotion of 
truth and happiness, and inspires faith in 
the continued development of improvement 
in the future, because it goes band in hand 
with knowledge, purity and love, and but 
for the obstruction of an evil heart of un- 
belief it would speedily bring mankind with 
firm and even step to the enjoyment of that 
glorious day “when the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established on the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forzign.— The French National Assembly has 


In portions of Belgium the streams have risen above 
their embankments and the country is inundated. The 
city of Ghent was flooded on the 19th inst., the water 
being three feet deep in some of the streets. 

The Spanish Ministers of Finance, Public Works and 
Colonies have retired, and their places been filled by 
new appointments. 

Zorilla, President of the Cabinet Council, has stated 
in the Cortes that it was the purpose of the government 
to introduce reforms in the municipal law of Porto 
Rico, providing for the abolition of slavery in that is- 
‘land. He also announced that the Carlist insurrection 
had dwindled to an affair of but little importance, and 
that the other disloyal demonstrations had ended. 

The lower house of the Cortes has approved the ap- 
pointment of a commission to examine into the demand 
of Morocco for the restoration of the towns of Penon 
and Gomera. 

The Spanish government reaffirms its former declara- 
tion that no reforms will be made in Cuba while a 
single insurgent remains in arms. ; 

The Russian Imperial Gazette says, the question of a 
campaign against Khiva has been under discussion, and 
it was resolved to undertake it. 

The Khan of Khiva has summoned the auxiliary 
tribes to assist him against Russia. 

An International Convention to secure uniformity of 
coinage, has been signed by the governments of Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway. 

A gale of unprecedented violence has swept over 
Naples. Much damage was done to property in the 
city and shipping in the bay. 

‘An army bill has been introduced into the Italian 
Parliament, providing that all Italians between eigh- 
teen and forty years, shall be liable to military service. 

The late heavy storms have swollen the streams 
throughout England to a great height, and many of 
them have overflowed. The river Trent and its branches 
have risen above their banks, submerging a large por- 
| tion of the country in Leicester, Derby and Nottingham. 
In some sections of these counties only the tops of trees 
and hedges were visible. The town of Peterborough, 
in Northampton county, was flooded, and many of the 
residents were compelled to take refuge from the water 
in the upper stories of their dwellings. 

A dispatch from Liverpool says, that 449 persons, 
including passengers and sailors, had perished by 
marine disasters during the previous ten days. On the 
21st the river Thames, which had already overflowed 
its banks near London, suddenly rose nearly a foot 
higher. At Windsor the Home Park was one vast lake 
'of water. Heavy snows have fallen in Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, covering the ground to the depth of twelve 
inches. 

Peers in Great Britain are disqualified from voting. 
The Lord Chief Justice has decided, the other judges 
concurring, that there is a positive exclusion of Peers 
from the right to vote for members of the House of 
‘Commons. 


U.S. sixes, 1881, 1174; ditto, 1865, 1153; ditto, 1 
5 per cents, 1093. Superfine flour, $5.60 a $6.10; § 


$2.15 ; fair to prime, $1.85 a $2.05 ; common to fai: 
| $1.70 a $1.90. Southern white and yellow ¢ 


London, 12th mo, 23d.—Consols 91f. U.S. si 
1867, 92; new five per cents, 89%. 4 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 10} a 10}d.; Orle 
103a103d. Red winter wheat, 11s. 8d. a 11s, 10d. 
100 lbs. Spring wheat, 11s. 2d. a 11s. 10d. 

A recent census of Mexico makes the total pop 
tion of the country to be 9,079,949, of which J al 
has 966,689 ; Peubla 697,788 ; Mexico 650,655 ; Oax 
640,151; Michoacan 620,040, and no other State ab 
476,500. 

The mail steamship from Cape of Good Hope 
reached England. The first Ministry under the sys 
of responsible government, had been formed at 
Cape. A diamond weighing 288 carats had been fo 
at the diamond fields. 

The Russian World newspaper of the 23d, says_ 
the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg has noti 
Prince Grotschakoff that if the Russian troops pé 
trated to the countries between Khiva and Afghanis 
England will be compelled to intervene in suppor 
Afghan independence. 

On the 23d, a bill providing for the emancipatio 
slaves in Porto Rico, was read in the Spanish Senat 

In a consistory held at Rome on the 23d, the F 
complained bitterly of the Italian abeaierss 
he thought showed a purpose to destroy the Chu 
compelling the clergy to serve in the army, and 
posing heavy taxes on church property. He solem 
protested against the bill now before the Italian I 
liament for the suppression of religious corporati 
and declared that title to property acquired by 
means would be null and void. 

Unirep States. —Miscellaneous.— There were 
interments in Philadelphia last week, including 
children under two years. There were 11 death 
apoplexy, 18 disease of the heart, 37 consumption 
inflammation of the lungs, 20 convulsions, 18 deb: 
and 18 old age. 

At San Francisco, ships are being loaded with w) 
for Great Britain at the average rate per day of a 
tons capacity. Since 7th mo. Ist, upwards of 100s 
have been thus dispatched, and the demand is like 
continue for several months. : 

There were 196 deaths in Boston last week, 6 
which were from small pox. 

The reports of twenty lines of railroads centrein 
New York, show a revenue for the past eleven mo 
of $135,000,000, being $15,000,000 more than the 
ceipts of the same lines in the corresponding month 
1871. 

The Markets, &ec.—The following were the quotat 
on the 23d inst. New York.—American gold, 


extra, $6.80 a $7.10; finer brands, >7.50 a $1 
No. 3 Chicago spring wheat, $1.46; No. 2 Milwa) 
71.58. Oats, 45 a 51 cts. Western mixed co 
cts.; southern white, 75 cts. Philadelphia.—Midd 
cotton, 20} a 21 cts. for uplands and New Orle 
—Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.50; extras, $6 a $6 
finer brands, »7 a $10.75. Western red wheat, $1, 
$1.90; amber, #1.90 a $1.95; white, $1.95 a $2 
Old yellow corn, 66 cts.; new 58 a 61 cts. Oats, 
52 cts. Smoked hams, 144.16 cts. Lard, 7fa& 
Clover-seed, 9 a 9} cts. Timothy, $3.50 per bu 
Sales of 2,100 beet cattle at the Avenue Drove- 
extra 8 a 83 cts. per lb. gross; prime, 7 a 7% cts.; 
to good, 5} a 64 cts, and common 4 adcts. S. 

53 a 64 cts 
good, and 2 a 3 cts. for common. Receipts 10,000 b 
Sales of 4,638 hogs at $5.75 a $6.25 per 100 Ib. 
Baltimore—Choice wheat, white and amber, #2. 


sold at 8} a 9 per lb. gross for fancy, 


60 a 63 cts. Oats, 46 a 48 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 s5 
wheat, $1.18 ; No. 3, $1.05. No. 2 mixed corn, 30 
No. 2 rye, 68 cts. Lard, 7.cts. Cincinnati—W 
$1.59 a $1.60. Rye, 82 cts. Oats, 27a 37 cts. StL 
—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.18. No. 2 mixed corr 
Lard, 6} cts. 


cts. No. 2 oats, 26 cts. 


al ; 
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Diep, in this city, Twelfth month 30 ee 
Boyce, an esteemed member of Philadelphia Mon 
Meeting, aged 79 years. This dear Friend had 
blind for more than 21 years, which affliction she 
without a murmur; and as her health declined 

e 


she became aware the final close was near, 
“ 


resignation was experienced, often repeating, 
Father’s house are many mansions.” , 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, — 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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